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SIXPENCE 


R,. ATTLEE HAS MADE his personal state- 
ment in the House of Commons denying that 

he had been in any way guilty of a breach of faith 
in expressing the opinions he aired while he was 
on Spanish soil. So far as one gathers from this 
statement, his interpretation of the undertaking he 
signed was that it did not apply to ‘‘ intervention ”’ 


by word of mouth, but only to “‘positive action in 


breach of the conditions of non-intervention such 
as the importation of war materials or taking part 
in hostilities.’’ The explanation may appear to the 
non-political mind a trifle ingenious and un- 
satisfactory, but since the House, on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s advice, has agreed to drop the 
matter, nothing more need be said, though one may 
perhaps be permitted to hope that further missions 
of sympathetic inquiry such as Mr. Attlee under- 
took should be in future not merely discouraged, 
but definitely prohibited. If England’s policy 
towards the Spanish conflict is to be one of genuine 
non-intervention on either side, there are obvious 
reasons for preventing the importation into Franco 
or Republican territory in Spain, not only of arms 
and volunteers, but also of Parliamentary or 
ecclesiastical deputations which are so apt to create 
false impressions both inside and outside the 
country they visit by the exercise on foreign soil 
of what they claim to be their right to complete 
freedom of speech. ; 


HE RUSSIAN ELECTIONS have come and 
gone and the result—there could be only one, 

with everyone voting for Stalin’s nominees—has 
been, of course, simply prodigious! Moscow is 
in ecstasies over its figures: a total poll of at least 
95 per cent. of the whole electorate of 92,000,000, 
in some cases 100 per cent., in the Stalinski district 
well over par, since thousands of voters were 
naturally insistent upon the privilege of voting for 
Comrade Stalin, the much-beloved. One may or 
may not accept Moscow's figures. There can never 
be any means of proving that they have been 
“ cooked,’’ and, after all, when you are summoned 
to vote in Russia it might be more than a little 
dangerous to be an absentee. Lukewarmness 
towards Stalinism is certain to be accounted a 
serious sin against the proletariat light; ‘* he that 
is not for me is against me ’’ has been Stalin’s 
invariable slogan, and the firing squad is never 
kept too far in the background. But if the elec- 
tions were for the greater part a hollow sham, at 
least they and the much-lauded new constitution do 
serve to indicate that the Dictator of the Kremlin 
feels urgently the need of buttressing up his posi- 
tion with the people’s support. The Communist 
Party may still be the ‘‘leading core of the people,”’ 
but latterly that fact has not been emphasised as it 
has been of yore; more administrative posts have 
in the past year been handed over to non-party 
men ; the elections stressed the appeal to the whole 


Russian people; and before they ever took place 
and the new constitution had been promulgated, 
Stalin had been careful to convince the moujiks 
that he was their loving friend by giving them 
marketing and other privileges and raising their 
standard of living. So now he can claim that if 
he is an autocrat it is because the Russian people 
have willed that he should be invested with the 
power he wields. His enemies are theirs, and for 
his periodic massacres he has received the people’s 


sanction. What more could any Dictator 
want ? 


HE FEAR COMPLEX is an _ unfortunate 
feature of the times in which we live. In an 
unsettled world, from which war is by no means 
absent and in which there are many millions of 
unemployed, one must perhaps expect a certain 
amount of pessimism. But if the general outlook 
is not as bright as one could wish and if the wise 
statesman cannot as yet permit himself to indulge 
in idealistic dreams of a future wholly free from 
national anxieties or grave international complica- 
tions, there is assuredly nothing to be gained by 
people giving themselves entirely up to despair and 
adding to the ills we know others created by a too 
lively and too gloomy an imagination. The fear 
mania requires to be sternly repressed, and one 
is glad to see that Mr. Chamberlain administered 
in the Commons this week a well-merited snub to 
a member of this unduly depressed fraternity who 
foreshadowed in his question the coming of another 
““slump.”” ‘* Talk of an oncoming slump,”’ he 
said, ‘“‘is not only exaggerated but dangerous. 
This country is in a far better condition to meet 
any temporary decline in trade than at any time 
since the War.”’ There is no sign of any lack of 
prosperity in the latest trade returns, even though 
they still reveal a considerable adverse balance 
between British imports and exports. Practically 
every class of British manufactures contributed its 
share to the recorded rise of 17.5 per cent. in 
exports and, as Sir Thomas Inskip remarked, in 
addressing the National Union of Manufacturers 
on Tuesday, ‘‘ No one can doubt that the industrial 
strength of the country is greater because partly by 
means of the re-armament programme we have 
trained a new army of confident workpeople.” 


BOUT 300 GUESTS were entertained at a 
dinner given by the Lord Mayor at the 
Mansion House on Tuesday night, with the object 
of interesting them in the Dock Land Settlements. 
Princess Helen Victoria was present, Sir Thomas 
Inskip and Lord Willingdon spoke of the valuable 
work done by the Settlements, and Lord Beatty, 
in proposing the toast of Sir Reginald Kennedy- 
Cox, could not say enough in praise of the un- 
ceasing labour the retiring warden has given to the 
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cause over a long period of years. Sir Reginald, 
in reply, said he was very happy to think that he 
was to be succeeded by so able a man as Captain 
B. Tinton, in whom he had the greatest confidence. 
Sir Reginald is very anxious to leave the Settle- 
ments in a financially sound position, and the 
collection taken at the dinner did not quite reach 
the figure hoped for. Another £1,000 at least is 
needed and more would be welcomed. The Settle- 
ment looks after thousands of young people who 
would otherwise be up to mischief; the boys are 
taught carpentry and cobbling, and the girls to 
sew and cook; there are educational classes, day 
nurseries, football teams and a dental clinic, and 
always someone to give advice to all in need and 
a helping hand to the lame dogs. Further, and 
most important, everything is done to get the 
young people to stand on their own feet. If all this 
were realised, surely the money would be forth- 
coming. We spend untold sums on prisons. A 
few thousands spent on the Settlements keep hun- 
dreds of young people straight. Is it not worth 
while ? Cheques, please, to Lord Beatty, 
— Settlements, Cooper-street, London, 
16. 


[THE SCIENCE MUSEUM, South Kensington, 

is holding an interesting Exhibition, open to 
the general public, to illustrate the methods of 
investigation of the various natural properties of 
timber and the practical application of the know- 
ledge thus gained. The Exhibition will be open 
daily (except on Christmas Day) from this week till 
February 6. It has been organised by the Timber 
Development Association in conjunction with the 
Forest Products Research Laboratory. A booklet 
(‘‘ Timber,”” by B. Alwyn Jay, Assistant Tech- 
nical Director of the Timber Development Asso- 
ciation) issued in connection with the Exhibition 
by the Stationery Office (price 6d.), deals with the 
origin, structure, properties, diseases and preserva- 
tion of timber, its conversion and manufacture and 
some aspects of its utilisation. Among other things 
it tells one is that it is quite wrong to regard timber 
as highly inflammable. ‘* Some species of timber 
are very resistant to fire, e.g., jarrah, teak, iroko, 
padouk, crabwood, etc.; and all timbers in large 
sizes are extremely difficult to burn. This has 
been proved where large beams have withstood 
exposure to intense flames for periods as long as 
five days (in warehouses and similar buildings), 
only a short depth of the beam having been charred 
after such exposures.’’ In the Exhibition the 
visitor can study at leisure the various aspects of 
timber production. Seasoning, of course, is a 
matter of the utmost importance, and since the time 
demanded for ‘‘ natural ’’ methods of seasoning is 
not always available, considerable attention has 
been devoted to perfecting more accelerated 
methods. The visitor can learn something of these 
methods and also see for himself how timber for 
structural purposes is tested in specially designed 
machines. Finally, he will be to 
inspect models and _ illustrations of modern 
timber houses and to be fully initiated into the 
pleasing mysteries of their construction, 


GTATE LOTTERIES are still regarded, in this 

country at any rate, with well-grounded sus- 
picion. But they can and do have their beneficent 
results. Southern Rhodesia, for example, has put 
aside part of the revenues thus obtained for finan. 
ing such excellent projects as medical research and 
the provision of wireless for hospitals—charities in 
the Colony having benefited by £120,000 since the 
lotteries were started two years ago. In connec- 
tion with research, Professor Leiper, an eminent 
member of the London School of Tropical Medi- 
cine, is visiting Southern Rhodesia probably in 
February, to initiate an extensive scheme for the 
Government, while, so far as wireless is concerned, 
the Lottery Trustees are making it a Christmas 
gift to the hospital patients. A pair of head- 
phones will hang above every bed, and between 
each bed is being fitted a plate into which the head- 
phone flex can be plugged. All headphones will 
be linked with a transmitting apparatus on the 
ground floor, consisting of two wireless receiving 
sets and two automatic gramophones capable of 
playing for an hour without supervision. Patients 
will thus have the choice of four programmes. It 
is also possible, by means of a microphone, for a 
speaker to talk to all patients. 


‘THE WORM THAT TURNED,” by Marie 
Oxenford and given by the Forsyth Players 
at the Embassy Theatre, is an amusing play. It 
opens weakly, though the setting of the first scene 
is original, but with the entry of Mr. Goolden, 
the fun begins. The plot concerns a set of crooks, 
so charming that their escape from detection is 
a matter of delight; in fact the wicked prosper, 
and they make virtue appear cold and repellent. 
Derek Tansley, the most elegant of the thieves, is a 
fetching young man, and Richard Goolden—the 
henpecked little husband—who falls in with the 
crooks by mischance, carries the day with flying 
colours. Mabel Poulton, as a light-fingered cock- 
ney girl, is excellent; so also is Marjorie Manning 
as a char-lady—servant, wife, mother—and aunt 
to criminals. This comedy differs from most 
crook plays in that Scotland Yard fails to effect an 
arrest in spite of the shrewdness of Inspector 
Quinn, who was ably played by Hugh Casson. 


R. JULIAN DUVIVIER, who has directed 
the new picture at Studio One, will be 
remembered for two excellent films that have 
recently been shown over here at the Curzon ; Pépé 
Le Moko and La Bandera. Both of these produc- 
tions proved him to be a director out of the 
ordinary, but there was not a great deal of humour 
in the two stories. His new film, Un Carnet 
De Bal, has some very witty moments, and Mr. 
Duvivier shows himself just as capable of handling 
comedy as tragedy. A dance programme, 
unearthed some fifteen or so years after its first use, 
provides the motive power of the picture. A pretty 
widow goes, as did Conrad, in quest of her youth; 
curiosity, in her case, being confined to discovering 
what has happened to the half a dozen dancing 
partners, whose names are on the dance pro- 
gramme, and who liked her more than somewhat 
when she came out. There is tragedy here, pathos 
and some very good humour; an unusual film 
which is excellently played. 
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Leading Articles 


THE FAR EAST AFLAME 


HE sinking of the United States gunboat 

Panay in the Yangtze above Nanking by 
Japanese bombers necessarily recalls certain 
historic parallels. In February, 1898, the American 
warship Maine blew up mysteriously in Havana 
harbour. Rumour at once had it that the explosion 
was due to some Spanish torpedo or infernal 
machine, though to-day it is doubtful whether it 
did not arise from an accident of combustion, and 
such a wave of indignation swept the United States 
that within a few weeks the Spanish-America war 
had begun. Then the torpedoing of the Lusitania 
on May 7, 1915, by a German submarine, with 
the loss of over a thousand lives, startled America, 
but many long months were to pass before the 
United States entered the War, though the 
Lusitania must always count among the principal 
shocks which awoke that country to its national 
peril. It seems unlikely that the Panay will figure 
so large in history as either the Maine or the 
Lusitania, but there are signs that the United 
States is beginning to wake from the dream of 
imaginary isolation and remember that the Pacific 
Ocean is one of her frontiers. No doubt there are 
still many of her citizens to whom, despite the 
space-reducing powers of science, Japan and 
China seem as remote as farthest Thule to the 
Romans or Cathay to our ancestors. Nothing can 
outweigh to the unimaginative the all-importance 
of their immediate parochial interests. Their 
incursion into a European war persuaded many 
Americans that adventures outside the circle of 
their own little world were unpleasant and un- 
profitable, and they have no means of realising how 
much more unpleasant and unprofitable their 
present existence would be, if the other side had 
won. Japanese outrages, however, are bound to 
sting national pride and it is clear from President 
Roosevelt’s protest to the Emperor that the 
American authorities feel that something tangible 
must be done, if the feelings of the American 
people are to be relieved. 

It seems clear that the Japanese Government are 
seriously disturbed at the wanton way in which 
the forces invading China with war still undeclared 
are challenging the United States and Great 
Britain. They are wise enough to realise that the 
sympathy of the Berlin-Rome axis may not prove 
to be armour of proof, if events are carried too far. 
They are profuse in apologies and regrets, but it 
Seems that they cannot control the forces now 
madly excited by a successful war. The Japanese 
Possess certain primitive qualities which serve them 
in good stead in battle. They can easily work 
themselves into a fighting drunkenness, which 


suppresses every controlling influence of reason 
and intelligence in favour of the lust for blood and 
destruction, which lies deep-buried in every human. 
In the heat of the fight, they are to be checked 
neither by wounds nor death and this spirit seems 
to permeate all ranks of the forces in China. 
Generals in the field pay scant attention to remon- 
strances from home and even if they try to steady 
the troops under their charge their orders are 
ignored with the best patriotic intentions. Modern 
weapons seem to have killed the ancient school of 
chivalry, which once inspired the Japanese leaders 
with a spirit of self-denying courage that was the 
admiration of the world. They have adopted that 
‘* blood and iron ”’ policy which brought Germany 
to November 11, 1918, and since destruction is 
merely negative, its end is death. 


Meantime Japan is wasting her strength, and 
every victory she wins makes heavier demands on 
her resources. She has alienated Great Britain 
who, in the past was always her friend and is 
striking as openly as she dares at every British 
interest in the Far East. The statesmen in Tokyo 
know that is a dangerous and foolish policy which 
becomes a perilous blunder when it goes hand in 
hand with the most audacious provocation to the 
United States. The most abject apologies are use- 
less, if further outrages are not prevented. It is 
absurd for Japan to suppose that she can drive the 
United States and Great Britain from all their vast 
interests in the Far East. They are forced by the 
nature of things to defend them and together make 
a formidable combination and it is at least to the 
good that they are being drawn together in present 
circumstances. 


The repercussion of the troubles in the Far East 
on the European situation which is still as explosive 
as a powder magazine, demands the closest 
vigilance. | Those who can see profit in fishing 
in troubled waters are awaiting their chance. It is 
all to the good that Mussolini has denounced the 
League of Nations, since it leaves no excuse to the 
sentimentalists who deny its demise. If it still 
exists, it is a combination of nations on the same 
fuoting as any alliance and the weaknesses of 
such a heterogeneous coalition are innumerable, 
Clemenceau dealing with the relatively simple 
alliances of the War remarked that since he had 
been dealing with a coalition, his respect for 
Napoleon’s genius had been sadly diminished. 
Such a League can make neither peace nor war and 
offers merely a shadow of security which some will 
be foolish enough to mistake for the substance. 
It died when the United States refused to take part 
in it and the sooner it is buried and forgotten, the 
better. 


It was a curious chance that the office of the 
German Embassy to China on board the -British 
steamer Wangpu should have been shelled and 
bombed, and Hitler’s desire not to offend 
Japanese susceptibilities put him in rather an 
awkward position, for the German Government 
could hardly pass over such an incident unnoticed. 
However, the difficulty seems to have been sur- 
mounted in diplomatic language by the making 
of representations which did not amount to the 
protest first announced. No doubt the official 
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attitude of both Berlin and Rome is that such 
incidents are inevitable in war, and it appears that 
the Duce will have nothing to say about the death 
of the Italian journalist who Jost his life in the 
sinking of the Panay. For the present the 
dictatorships of Europe, which have little to lose 
in the Far East, will do nothing to antagonise 
Japan, though their sympathy no doubt depends 
on that Power maintaining the strength which her 
conquests are threatening to enfeeble. 


SKIL-ING IN CANADA 


HESE are ski-ing days in the winter resorts, 
and not the least of all in Canada, where some 

of the finest runs in the world are to be found. 

The Dominion and all who are enjoying her 
ski-ing facilities at the moment are, therefore, 
behoven to the Scot who first introduced the sport. 
The introducer was ihe Earl of Minto, who was 
appointed Governor-General of Canada in 1898. 
He was a great enthusiast in winter sports of all 
kinds. His example was soon followed by local 
sportsmen, including several Norwegian residerts, 
who were delighted at the opportunity to revive the 
practice of their native sport. It was not, how- 
ever, until about 1910 that the first Ski Club was 
formed at the Capital. Ski jumps were built in 
Ottawa and Montreal, utilising natural hills for 
landing, with artificial structures for slides and 
take-off. These jumps were the scene of many 
spectacular as well as amusing performances. 
Local skiers soon profited by the example and 
training of the more experienced Scandinavians. 

In other parts of Canada, too, the sport was 
getting under way. At Revelstoke, British 
Columbia, and Camrose, Alberta, clubs were soon 
formed and ski jumps erected. Then came the call 
to arms in 1914, which was answered by the 
majority of the ski-men, and as a consequence the 
development of ski-jumping was retarded during 
the war years. However, in the interval, the cross- 
country end of the game got a good start. 
Youngsters too young for the army, and girls who, 
bereft of escorts, were thrown on their own 
resources for entertainment, took to gentle slides 
on park slopes, with occasional excursions into the 
outer hills. 


By the time the men came back from the war, 
there was a lively interest in ski-ing, not merely as 
a spectacular thrill to ke enjoyed vicariously, but 
as an active exercise to be indulged in by the 
average sport lover of either sex. This involved a 
new demand. Skiers no longer were content to 
confine their activities to a few hours’ gentle exer- 
cise within easy sound of the home dinner bell. 
Trails pushed further and further into the bush. 
Accommodation for food and rest in hitherto 
inaccessible regions, to prevent the strain of over- 
fatigue on all day trips, became imperative, and 
the institution of ski lodges was the result. The 
Ottawa Ski Club led the way in this respect, and 
their first lodge, built on Fortune Hill above 
Kingsmere, Quebec, was eagerly patronised by the 
more adventurous members. As many as thirty or 
forty turned out on these early hikes, roughing it 
for ten or twelve hours a day, and depending upon 
the contents of their rucksacks and the cooking 


resources of one small stove for sustenance in the 
wilds. 

The establishment of ski lodges soon spread to 
other parts of Canada. Splendid jumping hills 
were established at Banff and Calgary in Alberta, 
and the natural hill at Revelstoke, British Colum- 
bia, was improved until it boasted the reputation 
of being the fastest ski hill in the world. Most of 
the jumps located in the larger cities in Canada 
must depend upon a specially constructed slide 
situated above a natural landing slope. This 
structure is usually of steel, and it can of course be 
built to whatever specifications in the way of 
height and angle the natural landing hill will 
allow. An artificial jump can be erected at a con- 
venient point for spectators, and the advantage of 
this is demonstrated every winter in the increasing 
number of people, both skiers and non-skiers, who 
turn out to witness the competitions and tourna- 
ments which are held in the various Canadian 
ski-ing centres. 

In February, 1938, winter carnivals and ski-ing 
championships will be held at Quebec, Ottawa, 
Revelstoke and Banff. Literally thousands turn 
out and will stand for hours, even in zero weather, 
to watch the graceful ski ‘‘ birds.’’ At one early 
jumping exhibition in Western Canada the spec- 
tators included cowboys and Indians, who had 
never seen ski-jumping. When the first man went 
over the top the cowboys yelled frantically ‘‘ Ride 
him, cowboy,’’ and when he had safely landed on 
his feet, an old Sarcee chief remarked ‘*‘ Cow boy 
chief, ride wooden bronchoes.”’ 

The secret of the ever-increasing popularity of 
ski-ing -in Canada perhaps lies in the fact that it 
makes an almost universal appeal. There are no 
limitations of age, sex or caste. In most parts of 
the Dominion snow lies outside the door of the 
home for three or four months of the year. Young 
and old, rich and poor, trained athlete and awkward 
amateur, each can take the trail at his or her own 
gait, setting the measure of risk and speed which 
best suits the individual. One may choose the 
high places with swift descents and breath-taking 
speed, while another may prefer a gentle glide 
through quiet, snowy lanes. But all enjoy alike 
the stimulus of snow and sun and frost and wind, 
and the pleasure of exploring nooks and crannies 
of the winter world which would be inaccessible 
without the aid of the ski. 


Many of the finest hills for ski-jumping in North 
America are situated in Canada’s National Parks, 
and these attract each year more and more of the 
world’s most noted skiers. 


MOLOUD AT FEZ 


“ you have seen enough of rugs and pottery,” 
said Yasid; ‘‘ do take me out in one of 
those little motor boats.”’ 

We were at the Foire de Fez, and Yasid, direct 
descendant of a Granadino who followed Boabdil 
into exile at Tetuan, has a very persuasive way 
with him so that, in spite of a sinking feeling in 


the pit of my stomach, I agreed to this nautical - 


adventure. The boat looked most inadequate and, 
as might have been expected, since I weigh twelve 
stone and Yasid about eight, took on a terrific list 
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and shipped large quantities of water the moment 
we embarked.- Yasid, who was at the wheel, 
caused the frail craft to perform the most compli- 
cated evolutions round the tank, laughing mean- 
while in.a manner so infectious as.to make me 
forget. I was becoming soaked to the skin. Sud- 
denly I1-saw Si Mahomed on the steps, persuaded 
Yasid to end our dangerous argosy, and leapt out 
on to terra firma, dripping like a mermaid to greet 
my old friend. 

‘* We must go and drink some wine; otherwise 
you will catch cold,’ he exclaimed. 

‘This sounded good to me and so, since Yasid 
had to return to his lawful occupation of selling 
lottery tickets, I went off with Mahomed to crack 
a bottle of Sidi Larbi. 

After we had pledged each other in this 
Moroccan wine, Mahomed asked me if I were going 
to the Moloud celebrations the next day. 

“I thought there was only a show at Meknes; 
{ didn’t know the Fezis did anything about it,”’ 
I replied. 

indeed they do,’’ said Mahomed; you 
are staying at the Belle Vue, are you not? Well, 
I will call for you at five o’clock in the morning 
and we will go together to see the Khalifa greet 
the caid of the country tribes.”’ 

I agreed with enthusiasm, though, as it was then 
nearly midnight and Mahomed was somewhat the 
worse for wear, I felt no large degree of optimism 
regarding the arrangement. 

But he came all right and, having pulled me out 
of bed, shepherded me unshaven and still half 
asleep into a waiting carriage. The drive was an 
amazing one. At the entrance to the Sultan’s 
palace white-robed cavaliers on prancing horses 
awaited the coming of the royal prince who is the 
Sultan’s Khalifa; while over their heads waved the 
proud.red and green banners of Islam. Here was 
magnificence indeed. We drove on, however, 
through a space in their ranks and passed under a 
gateway into the open country on the way to an 
open-air shrine a kilometre or so away. It was 
rather like taking part in a royal procession, for 
the execrable road along which we bumped was 
closely guarded by two long lines of Foreign 
Legionnaires, Senegalese and Colonial troops. 

On arrival at our destination, an open space 
where a goodly number of Fezis had already 
gathered, Mahomed walked off to talk with a friend 
while I sank down exhausted on the grass. Then 
a strange thing happened. A negro horseman 
galloped up from the city, conversed for a minute 
with my friend in the most animated manner, and 


then retired whence he had come at a speed even 


Jehu might have envied. 

I rose and walked up to Mahomed. 

“* Who on earth was that funny black man, and 
what were you two talking about? ’’ I asked. 

*“ A negro retainer of the Khalifa sent by his 
master to see if everything is ready. I have just 
given him one franc fifty to buy wine and citron 
with,’’ Mahomed replied in his grave Moorish way. 

We moved off to higher ground above the shrine 
and took up a. point of vantage, while I 
endeavoured to digest this piece of information 
which even in Morocco, where comic opera and the 
Arabian Nights are inextricably mingled, seemed 


well nigh incredible. Many horsemen now began 
to arrive on the scene; young men dressed in most 
expensive-looking new jellabas, some of whom I 
recognised as being bazaar sellers of vegetables, 
spices and leather work in private life. 

One young man, a friend of Mahomed’s, was 
introduced to me as having been in England, and, 
in order to make conversation, I asked where he 
had stayed, expecting to receive some such reply 
as Bloomsbury or Bayswater. Therefore my sur- 
prise may well be imagined when I elicited the 
information that he was the son of the pasha and 
had adorned the Savoy. 

The affair with the negro horseman had not as 
I suspected been all ** My eye and Betty Martin,” 
for that worthy returned according to plan with 
the wine and citron, and the four of us took turns 
at drinking it out of one chipped glass. This 
refreshment afforded me only very mitigated 
pleasure, as the prospect of catching all sorts of 
Oriental diseases ran through my mind. Mahomed 
and his friends were like Czesar’s wife, it is true, 
but the negro—— 

Just as we finished, the red and green banners of 
Fez emerged from the gateway of the city, followed 
by a long train of white-robed horsemen; then 
came the Khalifa surrounded by the notables of 
Fez and escorted by a troop of Spahis—brilliant 
figures in their red and white cloaks. Meanwhile 
an imposing array of horsemen had ridden over 
the skyline behind us and advanced down the hill- 
side. They were the mounted men of the hill 
tribes who, having assembled under their caid to 
meet the Khalifa, now drew up in line, their horses 
pawing the ground, their banners fluttering in the 
breeze. 

The Khalifa, a fine-looking old man dressed in 
the spotless white robes of ceremony, rode past us 
and then, after he had greeted the caid and 
inspected the ranks of his followers, the whole array 
of horsemen turned and rode back towards the city. 
It was a magnificent spectacle and took one’s 
breath away, for the chivalry of Morocco passed by 
as in the great days of Islam’s might. I, for my 
part, became so carried away as to get myself 
mixed up with the horsemen and find that I was 
rapidly becoming a reluctant European feature of 
the procession. No one seemed to mind, however 
—the Fezis are amiable people—and soon, moving 
at rapid pace, the horsemen passed by and I was 
left with my friends. 

So we walked back behind this glittering caval- 
cade ; the pageant was now over and the soldiers were 
all forming up preparatory to marching off home. 
But it so happened I did see the Khalifa again, 
for as we were walking down a narrow street he 
rode past us escorted by attendants, who waved 
long muslin scarves in the air to keep away the dust 
from the head of their royal master. Outside his 
palace he dismounted, a band played strange 
Oriental music, and the few spectators cried out: 
‘May God preserve the life of our lord.” 

Then he passed into his palace, his hour of glory 
over. It was thus at Fez, the Northern Moslem 
capital of Morocco, that the faithful celebrated the 


birthday of the Prophet. 
F. H. MELLOR. 
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Books of The Day 


EDWARD SPEYER 


DWARD SPEYER was one of the most 
uncommon men I have met in the course of 
my life. A book just published—‘' My Life and 
Friends,’’ by Edward Speyer (Cobden Sanderson, 
12s. 6d.)—was arranged by Mr. H. C. Colles out 
of the voluminous notes dictated by Speyer towards 
the close of his very long life, and shows him to 
have been, as he was, the greatest lover of music of 
his time, with the possible exception of Joachim, 
and the greatest connoisseur of music with the 
possible exception of Sir Donald Tovey. From 
his father, a lesser Frankfort banker, he inherited 
both taste and knowledge. William Speyer, born 
in 1790, was a friend of Mozart’s son, of Spohr 
and of Mendelssohn ; he was himself a composer 
of songs popular throughout Germany, and hardly 
less so in England, where My Heart’s On the 
Rhine was pirated by no less than seventeen pub- 
lishers. Heine’s jest—‘‘ Now Barabbas was a 
publisher ’’—had meaning then. 


Edward Speyer came to England in 1859 at the 
age of twenty, and ten years later was naturalised 
an Englishman. Besides his genius for musical 
knowledge and appreciation, he had a genius for 
friendship, attested by the gallery of astonishing 
sketches, mostly of musicians but also of artists, 
men of letters, and some actors, stretching over 
the greater part of a century. But his chief claim 


The work of “ MOORFIELDS ” 
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World is nothing less than the 
prevention and cure of BLINDNESS 


the busy world as 

we know it to-day, we 
may sometimes fail to 
notice those who, fearful 
of approaching blindness, 
timidly stretch out their 
hands for help. Yet 
having noticed, who is 
there among us who would 
brush those hands aside ? 
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to the gratitude of the generations through which 
he lived and of the present, for his influence still 
persists, was as what the French call an entraineur, 
To go to Ridgehurst, Speyer’s house near Elstree, 
for a week-end, as I had the luck often to do for 
some years on end, was like nothing so much as 
taking a plunge into a lake, where every ripple was 
an artistic impulse. Music predominated and, as 
readers of the book will realise, a vast number of 
first-rate musicians—including Joachim and _ his 
quartette, Leonard Borwick, Van Rooy, Donald 
Toovey, Elgar, Suggia, Frank Bridge—were to be 
met at Ridgehurst from time to time, but every 
art was laid under contribution by Speyer, who 
had serious knowledge of most arts, to form a true 
symposium of intellect and emotion. Whatever 
was sincere in art found favour with Speyer: 
insincerity earned severe rebuke. His conversation 
and entourage formed a very liberal education for 
a young man, above all in inculcating high 
standards. 

The lesson taught by Edward Speyer’s practice 
as well as precept was that nothing but the best 
is good enough. It would be hard to find anyone 
in whom taste was purer, criticism more exacting, 
and yet charity wider or modesty more charming. 
To keep up with Speyer’s fund of tireless artistic 
enthusiasm might have been difficult save for the 
elect, had it not been tempered by the bubbling, 
simple humour that helped to give him his peculiar 
attractiveness. Edward Speyer’s ‘‘ My Life and 
Friends’’ should be read by a large public : besides 
a valuable account by an observer unique in his 
sphere, they will find it full of new and enjoyable 
anecdotes about a host of interesting people. 


John Pollock. 


THE TIME THEME 


Not every successful play makes good reading, 
but those who have had their imagination 
stirred by seeing either or both of Mr. 
J. B. Priestley’s two Time plays—still going strong 
at the Duchess and Royalty Theatres—will doubt- 
less be glad of an opportunity of studying them 
and comparing them at leisure, while there will 
probably be many other people fascinated by the 
Time theme, to whom the just-published special 
edition of these plays will strongly appeal (‘‘ Two 
Time Plays: ‘ Time and the Conways’ and ‘1 
Have Been Here Before,’ ’’ with a long introduc- 
tion by the author and 16 full-page plates of the 
London productions, Heinemann, 8s. 6d.), since 
the reading of the plays, with the help of Mr. 
Priestley’s introductory explanations, will be found 
to be both an agreeable and stimulating occupation. 

Mr. Priestley, in his introduction, tells us that 
though the Conways play was the first of the two 
to be produced, it was not even an idea at the back 
of his mind until the other one had been re-written 
several times, and that whereas the second cost him 
a great deal of anxious labour, the first was com- 
posed ‘‘ at a tremendous speed without a single 
hold-up.’’ Perhaps because of the extra thought 
and labour he put into ‘‘I Have Been Here 
Before,’’ he looks upon it as his most representa- 
tive play. ‘* There is,’’ he says, ‘‘ actually more 
of myself in this play than any I have written,” 
even though it lacks the humour which, he claims, 
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‘is an essential part of my own mental make-up.” 
‘It has not,’’ he goes on, ‘* the fun and pathos 
and tenderness that I tried to achieve in * Eden 
End’ and ‘ Time and the Conways,’ and it casts 
a longer shadow and tries to create a kind of 
intellectual excitement as valuable as it is rare.” 
He expresses the hope that both these plays will 
be ‘‘ regarded as a contribution to the dwindling 
‘ Theatre of Ideas.’ ’’ Not that he believes that a 
good play can make as many people think as a 
good book or that the theatre is a place to think 
in. All that a dramatist can really expect to do 
is to create in his audience ‘‘ a deep rich feeling, 
so to speak, tinged with thought.”’ 


Mr. Priestley is astonished that anyone should 
think ‘‘ Time and the Conways ”’ is a pessimistic 
play, when his whole object in writing it was to 
challenge and combat pessimism, ‘‘ that deep 
underlying despair about life which I believe to 
be one of the evils of our age.’’ It was for this 
reason that he adopted the Time argument, and 
here he finds it necessary to make it clear that the 
‘* simplified accounts of the Time problem I give 
in this play neither pre-suppose nor depend upon 
Dunne’s elaborate theory, which begins almost 
where I leave off. All I suggest in this play is that 
the single and universal Time that is imagined to 
be hastening everything to decay and dissolution 
is an illusion; that our real selves are the whole 
stretches of our lives, and that at any given moment 
during those lives, we are merely taking a three- 
dimensional cross-section of a four or multi- 
dimensional reality; that we are in no position to 
state that anything has been lost and is gone for 
ever; and that on this four-dimensional view of 
things, the sense of bitter loss, the pain, the 
apparent dark tragedy of this life are only like the 
shading in a picture or the grimmer features of a 
landscape ; that we move along our first Time track 
not in the once-and-for-all fashion commonly sup- 
posed, but rather as travellers on a journey; and 
that death is not the end, but rather the beginning 
of real life.’ In the second play Mr. Priestley 
acknowledges his indebtedness to P. D. Ouspen- 
sky’s Time theories as set out in ‘‘ A New Model 
of the Universe.’’ But he contends that the really 
important thing in the play is not the dramatisation 
of Ouspensky’s ‘‘ fantastic theory of recurrence,” 
but the ‘‘ development and conversion of Ormund’s 
mind ’’—a character intended to represent “‘ a 


bewildered, unhappy, perhaps typical man of our 
time.’’ 


FREELANCE OF THE AIR 


When the Great War came to an end, Britain 
had established herself as one of the greatest of 
Air Powers. But two years later had begun the 
rapid cutting down of air squadrons and, with air 
defence at a discount, civil aviation and the air- 
craft industry that war had built up also tended to 
suffer. The Government refused to subsidise air 
transport. Officers ‘‘demobbed’’ from the Air 
Force and anxious to take up a flying career found 
no opportunities awaiting them. If their qualifica- 
tions as pilots were not to be wasted, they had to 
discover or create their own opportunities in the 
face of general official discouragement at home. 


Mr. Norman Macmillan was one of these officers, 
and in his graphically written, entertaining book, 
‘* Freelance Pilot ’? (Heinemann, illustrated, 15s.) 
he tells of his early efforts to obtain any kind of 
flying job. Eventually his chance came outside 
England. Spain, engaged in putting down a Riff 
rising in Morocco, wished to expand her Air Force 
and for this purpose had placed orders for British 
machines. Mr. Macmillan undertook the task of 
transporting British aircraft to Madrid, then saw 
something of the fighting in Morocco, and finally 
found himself the job of erecting flying-boats, out 
of indifferent material, on an exposed beach at 
Barcelona. The equipment was so inadequate that 
he had eventually to throw up the job and return 
home. The next big adventure was the first 
attempt to fly round the world. At that time 
long-distance flying was a matter of far greater 
risks than it is to-day. Routes had still to be 
plotted out, machines were of much smaller range, 
ground organisation was either absent or primi- 
tive, the pilot had not the aids of radio communica- 
tion or blind flying instruments. Mr. Macmillan 
and his companions had to plan a flight in four 
stages, each with a different machine. It took 
them nearly three months to reach Calcutta, their 
journey to India in the monsoon season being a 
long series of exciting and trying incidents. Then 
came the worst experience of all, their seaplane 
bringing them down in the Bay of Bengal, to drift 
about helplessly for six days without water or food 
in a shark-infested sea. 


It is an epic story of adventurous flight and Mr. 
Macmillan was obviously the right man to tell it. 
Nothing could be more thrilling than his chapter 
““The Insalubrious Sea,’ with its vivid pen 
pictures of the trials and disappointments endured 
by himself and his companion as they clung to 
their wrecked seaplane those days and nights 
of misery in the Bay of Bengal. 


** Above us in the cloud formation we saw the 
outline of a seaplane heeling over to one side. Two 
figures crouched upon its higher wing tip, a bundle 
in between them. The yellow beam from the 
westering sun caught their forms and vignetted 
them in golden auras. . And, as we watched, 
unspeaking, the vision faded . . Night fell again. . 
Seas broke continuously over our gradually disin- 
tegrating bus, pounding the floats and threatening 
to tear them apart. . . . About ten o'clock there came 
the gleam of navigation lights—red and green. 
We stood up on our rocking float and, crouching 
together, took pieces of paper from our pockets, 
letters, anything that was not too wet to burn and, 
huddling together to make a shelter from the 
wind, with shivering fingers I struck our still 
lightable matches . . until at last the damp paper 
caught alight and its feeble torch glowed smokily 
in the darkness. Standing on the rocking float, 
with the waves rushing at us, we fired our small 
calibre automatic pistols. Suddenly a wave caught 
Malins. He overbalanced, fell. Another wave 
washed him overboard. I jumped for him, grabbed 
the rear boom of the floats with one hand and 
threw out the other. He managed to catch my 
right wrist. . . . The ship . came to within a 
quarter of a mile of us then . . . faded away.” 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


In his introduction to another wonderful Bats- 
ford book, ‘‘ World Natural History,’’ by E. C. 
Boulenger (with coloured frontispiece and 150 
photographic illustrations, 7s. 6d.), Mr. H. G. 
Wells speaks of the impression made on his mind 
as a child when he first came across Wood’s 
‘‘ Natural History ’’ and proceeds to remark on 
the great progress achieved since that time. in 
classifying and studying every variety. of animal, 
insect and fish. He has only one criticism to offer 
of this: book, and that is that the portrait of the 
Praying Mantis on page 228 is too ladylike and 
does not do full justice to ‘* her extreme frightful- 
ness!’’ He then tells of a Praying Mantis he met 
once near Grasse who, on being poked at with a 
stick, turned, reared herself up and ‘‘ vibrated her 
wings in a quite horrid hiss and contrived to 
frighten me as no living creature has ever fright- 
ened me before or since.’’ For the rest Mr. Wells 

. says this is a ‘‘ book to own, a book to give as a 
present and a book to give as a prize. No young 
gentleman’s library, at any rate, should be without 
it.’ Most people who look into this book will be 
inclined to endorse this latter judgment. Mr. 
Boulenger is a recognised authority on Natural 
History and the manner in which he has covered 
the whole field of what is sometimes called the 
Lower Creation in some 256 pages is a real marvel 
of lucid condensation. As to the illustrations, 
they are of that superb quality one has learnt to 
expect in a Batsford book. 


SCIENCE 


has armed the surgeon with powerful weapons, 
and the patient in a modern hospital, though 
he may be unable to pay a penny for treatment, 
has at his service much the same resources as he 
would have if he were a millionaire. 


YET HOW COSTLY 


_ these are, few but the governors of a great 
hospital realise. Cardiff Royal Infirmary, 
founded just a century ago, is faced with the 
necessity of providing Deep X-Ray Therapy 
Apparatus, of making exiensions to its 
Pathology Department, of modernising the 
Operating Theatres, and of carrying out 
many other vital urgent reforms. It is 
faced with a budget that cannot be less, 
and may be much more, than a 1 quarter of a 
million pounds sterling. 


REME MBERING 


| that it costs £75,000 a year to meet the ordinary 
expenses of the Infirmary; remembering, too, that 
the number of patients admitted has doubled within 
the last ten years; and bearing in mind the economic 
status of the area whence most of these patients 
come—here assuredly is a cause that commands 
sympathy and help throughout the United Kingdom. 


Will you send a contribution now to 

onorary Treasurer, Sir William 

James Thomas, Bart., CENTENARY 

APPEAL, Cardiff Royal Infirmary, 
Cardiff. 


WITH THIS KEY . 


Mr. Richard Aldington, recently 
aware of a great emotional experience, wishes to 
share his gladness with the world (‘*‘ The Crystal 
World,” Chatto & Windus, 5s.). But though an 
intimate friend may wring him by the hand and 
offer congratulations, a mere reader—for whom the 
personal relation has to be confirmed on each new 
occasion—will be conscious of disappointment. 
Mr. Aldington is too sensitive a craftsman to fail 
us in the manner of his presentation, but that only 
aggravates our grievance. Has he not forgotten 
that poetry’s matter is poetic because the recorded 
experience has been alchemised—has been appre- 
hended in relation to the universal background, 
has, above all, been ‘* recollected in tranquility’ ? 
If Shakespeare had unlocked his heart in this wise, 
suffering humanity would have found no balm in 
the sonnets. In this tenuous volume Mr. Alding- 
ton is querulous and exultant by turn; in neither 
case does he absorb one interest. One realises, 
indeed, that an event of paramount emotional 
importance has occurred for him, but it leaves one 
cold. One reminds oneself that in ‘‘A Dream in 
the Luxembourg ’’ he shared a similar experience 
with us much more successfully, and that it seemed 
fresher then. So that in spite of a real admiration 
for the author of ‘‘ Death of a Hero ”’ and for a 
distinguished scholar, the strongest reaction here 
must be a faint uneasiness as to the number of 
eggs that may have been broken in-the making 
of this small omelette for two. 


THE RIGHT TO LIVE 


In a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ To be or not to be ”’ 
(League of National Life, 3d. or 1s. bound), Mrs. 
Dudley Short deals briefly and, from her point 
of view, effectively with what she calls, in the sub- 
title, modern attacks on the sanctity of human life. 
These are five in number—birth-control, abortion, 
sterilisation, cuthanasia, painless termination of 
the senile aged. These are all‘large and contro- 
versial subjects to be tackled in a 48-page 
pamphlet, but Mrs. Short does not claim to have 
written more than an introduction to them, and 
she has wisely found space for quotations from a 
number of well-known writers. No doubt there is 
support for even the most fantastic schemes for 
the regeneration of the race, but we do not know 
enough, or perhaps never shall know enough, to 
act with safety. Is any lunatic, or anyone 
mentally defective incurable? Mental defect is a 
loose phrase which ought never to find place in an 
Act of Parliament. In greater or less degree, all 
mortals are defective: perfectibility is not for us. 
There aré also useful notes on the state of the law. 
here and in other countries, and altogether Mrs. 
Short’s pamphlet should not be overlooked by any 
who have occasion to pursue her arguments 
further. 


A HAPPY: PILGRIM 


. William Bliss has taken Laurence Sterne 
as his model for style and method, though certainly 
not altogether for his philosophy of life. He has 
what Sterne had not, his passionate beliefs and 
his violent dislikes. He is a fervid Catholic and is 
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roused to vehement condemnation of such things 
as Freudian theories and Birth Control. But for 
the most part his pilgrimage (‘‘ Pilgrimage of 
Grace,’’ Witherby, 8s. 6d.), is set out for us on 
gay and joyful lines. .He has given all his life 
“a strict attention to pleasure ’’ and has succeeded, 
he’ tells us, in getting ‘‘ quite a lot of it,’’ and, 
as his narrative flows along very pleasantly in 
Shandean manner, with here and there delightful 
episodes sparkling exchanges between 
Eugenius’’ and Yorrick,’’ his reader also 
acquires quite a considerable measure of enjoy- 
ment. His pilgrimage takes us to Oxford, to 
Rome and to the Law Courts and at every stage of 
the journey there is much to charm those who 
follow his footsteps. And even if his reader cannot 
subscribe to all his views, he will at least find there 
is nothing in the least bit dull about their 
presentment. 


DICK SHEPPARD AND ST. MARTIN’S 


Some months before his death Dick Sheppard 
was anxious that a book should be written 
describing the work done at St. Martin’s. 
Mr. R. J. Northcott undertook to write 
the book, and it was Dick Sheppard’s inten- 
tion to contribute a preface to it. His death 
made the writing of a preface by him im- 
possible, but the book has now been published 
by Longmans under the title, ‘* Dick Sheppard 
and St. Martin’s’’ (with introduction by Pat 
McCormick, 3s. 6d.). In it Mr. Northcott gives 
us vivid character-sketches of Dick Sheppard and 
his successor, Mr. Pat McCormick, and tells us 
how Dick Sheppard made St. Martin’s the most 
famous Parish Church in the world. We also read 
of the tragic night: life of the Crypt of St. Martin’s 
and how it all began, and further, how the pitiable 
homeless—the down-and-outs—are restored to a 
place in society. The latter part of the book tells 
the ‘history of the Church from the time when it 
stood actually in the fields. It will be a book that 
will be prized by all Dick Sheppard’s countless 
admirers and friends as a_ particularly fitting 
memorial. 


WORCESTERSHIRE SCENE 


Fiction, yet hardly a novel; ‘‘ Portrait of a 
Village,’’ but also a gallery of portraits of the 
village’s inhabitants; everything so real that this 
little cosmos seems to exist, ought in fact to exist, 
even if the maps know not Monk’s Norton. Of 
course, it is Worcestershire. All this may be said 
about: Mr. Francis Brett Young’s latest entrancing 
book, published (under the title above quoted) by 
Heinemann, and illustrated brilliantly by the wood- 
cuts of Miss Joan Hassall (8s. 6d.). The village 
has a very old history; its beginnings may be 
traced in the Domesday Book. It has suffered its 
changes, but something of the past has survived 
and the hurrying flood of modernism has not swept 
everything along with it. There is good and bad 
in this village, beauty as well as ugliness; it has its 
modernist blots, such as the new Parish Hall, and 
its picturesque relics of an insanitary past, the old 
cottages. Yet on the whole the balance seems to 
favour the good and the beautiful as the full por- 
trait emerges under the charm of Mr. Brett 


Young’s delightfully realistic word painting. One 
may be conscious, too, of some of that *‘ mystery ”’ 
which assailed Mr. Brett Young’s Dr. Hemming 
in his nightly journeyings, when, seeing Monk’s 
Norton at all seasons, he was made ‘‘ aware of the 
Earth’s solemn magnitude and of a mystery in 
which his own insignificance and that of all the 
transient human life which he tends are the 
strangest part.” 


NEW NOVELS 


Two novels from Putnam are of outstanding 
merit. They are both translations, in the one case 
from the Russian and in the other from the Hun- 
garian. The Russian one, ‘*Taglioni’s Grandson,”’ 
by Peter Shiraeff (translated by Alfred Fremantle), 
is by an author who died two years ago and whose 
total literary output consisted of only three or four 
novels and some volumes of short stories. This 
hook was regarded in Russia as his masterpiece— 
and a veritable masterpiece it assuredly is. ‘It is 
difficult to give it too high praise, both for the 
delightfully simple style in which it is written, and 
for the vivid realism of its characterisation and of 
its pictures of Tsarist and post-Revolution Russia. 
It is the story of horses and of people who owned 
them, worked and raced with them and loved them. 
It is the world of the trotting races at the Hippo- 
drome in Moscow, with its authentic atmosphere 
reproduced for us with a simple directness that 
conceals the author’s subtle art. No horse-lover 
could resist the fascination of this book. 

The Hungarian novel, ‘‘ Monpti,’’ by Gabor 
Vaszary (translated by Harry Instein), is the tale 
of a young Hungarian student who manages to 
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eke out a precarious existence in a squalid hotel 
in the Montparnasse district of Paris and who 
finds romance that is toend unhappily. The story 
is told in the first person by the student himself, 
and is remarkable alike for the detail of its self- 
revelation as for the manner in which his whole 
environment, every incident in his hard struggle 
to keep himself alive, and the frustrations, mis- 
understandings and reconciliations of his charming 
love idyll are presented to the reader. The book 
has already proved to be a best-seller in Hungary 
and Germany and is being published also in 
America, Denmark, Holland, Italy, Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 


Mr. Max Catto’s ‘‘ River Junk” (Arthur 
Barker) is a highly original and piquantly spiced 
story of adventure in China. His characters are 
a strangely assorted lot: an idealistic young 
American Jew, son of an American millionaire, who 
is intent on making his way into the interior of 
China on some business connected with his tobacco 
company ; an old cynic of an Englishman who has 
married a Chinese, taken to opium-smoking and 
come down in the world but still retains some of 
the instincts of a gentleman ; ‘‘ The Admiral,”’ the 
profane, lewd-living reprobate who owns the River 
Junk and who hopes to do good business out of 
transporting the Jew down the river; the 
‘* Admiral’s ’’ half-caste son who is for ever falling 
out with his father; a suave and cultured Russian 
and his wife who have taken up the business of 
kidnapping with the help of a Mongol bandit chief 
and his gang; and a beautiful Chinese girl who 
wins the heart of the young Jew and is ultimately 


A new murder book by 


WARNER 
ALLEN 


Times Literary Supplement: ‘‘ The name of the 
author will at once tell the reader what to expect— 
in short, a book full of wit, rich in incidents and 
ingenious in design. 


** Mr. Warner Allen has chosen for his background 
the home and political life of Roger d’Arblay, bitter 
opponent of the French premier, Allard. Public 
and private intrigues lead to a series of tragedies. 


“A brilliant chapter on the trial of Madame 
d’Arblay for the murder of Allard deserves special 
mention as a model for those who should ever 
attempt the dangerous feat of balancing on a rope 
stretched between accurate observation and planned 
exaggeration, without falling into the net of 
caricature.” 

7/6 net 
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the cause of his death. If the Jew is the hero of 
the story, it is the old rascal of an ‘‘Admiral’’ who 
dominates it with his picturesque flow of language 
and his unregenerate ways. 

The late Sir Basil Zaharoff was the type par 
excellence of the financial mystery man. But the 
Levant has produced other mystery men, and there 
was one—a Greek—who was reputed to have 
played a not insignificant part in helping towards 
the overthrow of the Mahdi in the Sudan, Mr. 
C. P. Rodocanachi appears to have built up his 
story of another Greek adventurer (‘‘ No Innocent 
Abroad,’’ Heinemann) out of the lives of these two 
men. But he has given the story a rich and im- 
pressive colouring of his own out of an obviously 
intimate knowledge of the peoples and countries 
which provide its background. His hero (the 
future Sir Odysseus Odyssides) began life as a 
guttersnipe in the Greek island of Cephalonia, but 
like his Homeric namesake he visited many lands 
and saw into the minds of all he met, and his 
cunning was more than a match for all the rebuffs 
of Fortune. From Cephalonia he went to Athens 
and from Athens to Alexandria. In the latter 
town he sold groceries and hashish and, having 
accumulated the necessary capital, ventured forth 
on a whiskey-selling mission to the Sudan. Here, 
after he had lost his merchandise and nearly lost 
his life, his services were engaged in getting 
supplies into Khartum, but no sooner was he there 
than Khartum fell into the hands of the Mahdi. 
Using all his guile, he quickly wormed himself 
into the confidence of the Mahdi and became his 
right-hand man. He then proceeded to double- 
cross his master by entering into secret negotiations 
with Kitchener. After Omdurman his fortune was 
made, but he quickly proceeded to squander it with 
munificent charitable gifts. So he was forced to 
betake himself to fresh fields and pastures new, and 
finally became the armaments king and world’s 
greatest mystery man. The story reads as con- 
vincingly as any biography, and is distinguished 
for its liveliness and an underlying current of 
satiric humour. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNUAL 

‘* Photograms of the Year ’’ is an annual that 
has now been in existence for over forty years. 
It records the progress of pictorial photography 
throughout the world, and the latest number con- 
tains nearly 100 beautiful reproductions as well as 
articles from photographic experts in this country, 
Australia, America, Germany, France, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Belgium, Italy, South Africa, India, 
New Zealand, Canada, Poland, Holland, Japan 
and China. ‘‘ Photograms of the Year, 1938 ”’ is 
published by Messrs. Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., Dorset 
House, Stamford-street, London, S.E.1, price 5s. 
paper covers, 7s. 6d. cloth bound, and is obtainable 
direct from them (postage 6d. extra) or from all 
booksellers, bookstalls and photographic dealers. 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 
With Christmas doubtless in view, Constable 
have brought out a cheap edition of Lord Grey’s 


‘*Fallodon Papers’’ at 5s., and John Murray two © 


editions in cloth and leather of Axel Munthe’s 
‘*Story of San Michele’’ at 3s. 6d. and 6s. 
respectively. 


ow 
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Round the Empire 


AUSTRALIA’S EMPTY 
NORTH 


THE Commission appointed last April by the 
Commonwealth Government to inquire into the 
possibilities of developing the Northern Territory 
has just issued its findings, and they will be a 
disappointment to Australian optimists who still 
believe that this enormous area of over half a 
million square miles is capable of supporting, when 
properly developed, a very considerable popula- 
tion. In estimating for a twenty-five years’ 
programme of development, the Commission con- 
tent themselves with a prospect of a population of 
15,000 within ten years and possibly one of 40,000 
towards the end of the period their recommenda- 
tions cover. To encourage settlement they 
suggest the advisability of giving those willing to 
start pioneering in the North a tax-free benefit for 
twenty years. This would enable the settlers to 
spend what money they had on their own property. 
Further, they recommend that the Territory should 
be freed from the burden of tariffs and Darwin 
made a free port. Settlers should also have special 
facilities granted to them for marketing their pro- 
duce and concessions in regard to housing schemes. 
The Commission are opposed to the proposal of 
completing the North to South Railway and sug- 
gest instead the building of sheep and cattle rail- 
ways. Finally, the Commission appear to think 
that the Commonwealth administration of the 
Territory (it was taken over from South Australia 
in 1911) has been a failure and that it would be 
better if the Territory could be divided up between 
the adjoining States. 


Before the Commission’s report had been issued 
the Sydney Bulletin, discussing the question of 
transportation in the Northern Territory, remarked 
that the Commonwealth Government had only very 
partially carried out its agreement with South 
Australia as regards the building of railways. 
Half measures, it said, always appeal to politicians, 
and so, in part performance of the contract with 
South Australia, the Commonwealth Government 
had built a few hundred miles of 3 ft. 6 in. rail- 
ways. The Oodnadatta-Alice Springs section (293 
miles), completed in 1929, cost £1,700,000. 
“ Lightly built, it runs mainly through sandhills, 
and the chief employment it gives is to fettlers 
engaged (as those between Oodnadatta and Hawker 
are engaged) in keeping the rails clear of sand. 
For defensive purposes, it is of little use. The 
traffic needed to keep an army division in action at 
Alice Springs would congest the line in three days, 
and possibly wear it out in a week. Surveyed from 
Alice Springs northward to Birdum, the terminus 
of the line from Darwin—it is even more decrepit 
than Oodnadatta-Alice Springs—is another 600 
miles of route, and northern electors in the 
Northern Territory, Kalgoorlie and Kennedy want 
this 600 miles bridged. But construction would 
cost nearly £5,000,000, seeing the distance which 
sleepers, rails and so forth would have to be 
carried. And then it would only be single-gauge, 


which is a poor arrangement for defensive pur- 
poses. Possible revenue may be judged on the 
results shown by existing N.T. lines, latest avail- 
able figures being taken : Capital cost, £7,500,000 ; 
gross revenue, £121,795; working expenses, 
£175,885. So the financial prospect is not 
alluring.” 


‘‘ Transport methods,’’ the Bulletin went on, 
“* are changing all over the world. The Canadian 
National Railways have developed dual-purpose 
trains which have wheels to run on rails and others 
which allow trains to be shunted off rails and on 
to roads. There are possibilities in the adaptation 
of these trains to North Australian conditions. An 
all-weather highway on the lines of the Grand 
Trunk Road in India, with regular motor services, 
would be of immense service to the North, 
especially if northern ports were developed, 
together with a reasonably costed and regular ship- 
ping service, feeding from the abundant rivers 
which flow into northern seas.”’ 


THE VEREENIGING RIOT 


The South African mail papers contain long 
extracts from the report of the Commission of 
Inquiry into the murderous riot in the Vereeniging 
native location on September 19 last. As the Cape 
Times says in summing up the findings of the 
Commission, it is clear that the riot was not, as 
alleged by Malanite politicians, either the result 
of Communist propaganda or the beginning of 
a native rebellion. It was a tragedy of mismanage- 
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It is impossible to exaggerate the immensity 


of the disaster which has overtaken large |! 
parts of Southern Alberta, Southern Saskat- 
chewan and parts of Manitoba. Not less 
than 60,000 families must look to the 
Dominion Government for relief. In the 
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ment for which the local authorities, the police and 
bad laws were all responsible. The local.authori- 
ties were responsible because the . Vereeniging 
location was not controlled as effectively as it 
should have been. ‘The police were responsible 
because the raid which provoked the riot on Sep- 
tember 19 was ill-timed. The law was responsible 
because it deprived the natives of the use of -their 
natural intoxicant, Kafir beer, and foréed the police 
to ‘incur odium among them in their efforts to 
prevent bootlegging. At the same time, the Com- 
mission finds that there was no justification for the 
attack on the police. ‘‘ We hold very strongly the 
view,’’ it says, ‘‘ that resort to violence in resist- 
ance to established authority is utterly to be con- 
demned and that outbreaks such as occurred on 
this occasion should be sternly reprehended and 
repressed.”’ 

The Commission makes suggestions as to how 
native location management and discipline may be 
improved. In the first place, local authorities 
entrusted with the administration of locations 
must, it says, carry out their duties efficiently. 
Vereeniging, according to the Commission, failed 
in this, and the location was crowded, at week- 
ends, with natives who came in for-a drink and 
stayed to upset discipline. In the second place, 
the police, while not relaxing an atom of firmness, 
must avoid anything that smacks of oppression. 
Part of their unpopularity among the natives is 
due to the fact that they have to enforce the pass 
and tax laws; but it is also partly due to the 
natives’ belief (too often justified, according to both 
the Vereeniging and the recent Police Commission) 
that they may expect rough handling from the 
police. ©The Vereeniging affair, indeed, as the 
Cape Times points out, is striking confirmation of 
the Police Commission’s finding that relations 
between police and natives are bad, and of its 
recommendation that police who have to deal with 
natives should be chosen for their knowledge’ of 
the natives and should be given more police and 
less military training. 

‘‘ The general conditions at Vereeniging and at 
many other locations in the Union show,”’ says the 
Cape Times, “‘ that the old native liquor laws, 
which amounted to prohibition except in a few 
centres where municipalities expressly allowed 
brewing, or undertook it’ themselves were a 
disastrous failure. The native, as the Commission 
says, has an “‘ insistent appetite '’ for his beer, and 
if prevented from satisfying that appetite legally he 
will go to all lengths to satisfy it illegally, drink- 
ing most hideous liquors. Fortunately the Native 
Laws Amendment Act, passed last session, will do 
away with this. byallowing, under control, the 
supply of reasonable quantities of their natural 
beer to natives in locations. It will also, by remov- 
ing redundant natives from urban areas, help to 
keep the locations clean, expelling the native 
women who live by selling adulterated beer and 
by selling themselves. It should also improve the 
supervision of locations by requiring. better 
management from municipalities. If, at the same 
time,- the Police Commission’s recommendations 
are Carried out, the conditions which led to the 
deplorable September outbreak in Vereeniging 
ought gradually to disappear.” 


S. AFRICAN RAILWAYS 


An extensive railway expansion programme, 
including the creation of new routes through the 
linking up of existing branch lines, was visualised 
by the Union Minister of Railways, Mr. O. Pirow, 
when speaking at the annual banquet of the South 
African Institute of electrical engineers at Johan- 
nesburg recently. ‘‘ The Government has author- 
ised the Railway Administration to inquire into the 
possibilities of these alternative routes,’’ said Mr. 
Pirow. ‘* This means an extensive railway expan- 
sion programme. Unless we correct the present 
haphazard position of main line traffic we shall not 
be able to face the future with confidence.’’ In 
giving a comprehensive survey of the phenomenal 
progress of the South African railways, the 
Minister said that as regards rolling stock they had 
a commitment of more than £23,000,000. In 
addition they had committed themselves to capital 
expenditure, such as the lowering of the Jeppe line, 
to an amount of £20,000,000. Apart from this, 
they had given to the staff, directly and indirectly, 
£5,000,000, while the public had _ received 
£3,000,000. 


Mr. Pirow said that they might think that the 
S.A. Railways were a comparatively small affair 
when they looked to other countries, but they 
would find that although they did not rank as one 
of the biggest railway concerns, they did rank as 
something out of the ordinary. Taking route 
mileage, they were ahead of Pennsylvania, Santa 
Fe, Buenos Aires, the L.M.S., L.N.E.R. and 
G.W.R.,.and although they could not show a 
bigger route mileage than the Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific, they handled a good deal 
more cash. ‘* | think it is only fair to say that we 
stand pretty high in the opinion of the railway 
wor'd,”’ said Mr. Pirow. ‘* It is only a few years 
ago that we had an exhaustive investigation made 
by Sir Guy Granet and certain colleagues, and, to 
put it mildly, he gave us a clean bill of health.” 


In referring to South African Airways, Mr. 
Pirow said there had been a lot of whispering 
around the corner that they were using German 
planes. ‘‘ The way some people look at it, it 
would seem to be the verge of high treason,”’ said 
the Minister. ‘‘ Our attitude is that experience 
has shown us that for the present, until something 
better is on the market, Junker machines with 
American engines are our best proposition. For 
the time being they give that guarantee of safety 
to which the public is entitled.”’ 


AIR DEVELOPMENTS 


_ Interesting. developments can now be recorded 
as to the plans which are in hand for operating 
Empire flying-boats right through between 
England and Australia. The other day the Imperial 
Airways Cordelia ’’ returned to Southampton 
after a flight as far as Singapore. The ‘‘Cordelia”’ 
had been engaged on a special survey of the marine 
air facilities that have been provided across India 
and eastward to Singapore, and was the first 
Empire type flying-boat to make use of the new 
seaplane base at Singapore. Within a day or so 
of the ‘‘Cordelia’s”’ return, the Empire flying-boat 
‘“‘Centaurus”’ left Southampton on a survey flight 
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which will take this aircraft to Australia and on to 
New Zealand. It is reckoned that, by the time 
the ‘‘Centaurus”’ returns to England, a total dis- 
tance of over 30,000 miles will have been flown. 
Her flight across the Tasman Sea to New Zealand 
will be the first commercial flying-boat survey over 
this important route, and will represent a prelimi- 
nary stage in the opening of a regular air service 
linking New Zealand with Australia and with the 
general system of Empire air-lines. The prepara- 
tions in hand for changing over from land-planes 
to flying-boats between Singapore and Sydney 
were referred to by Mr. Hudson Fysh, Managing 
Director of Qantas Empire Airways, prior to his 
departure the other day on his return flight from 
England to Australia. Mr. Hudson Fysh has been 
spending a couple of months in England, arrang- 
ing details of this change-over to marine aircraft. 
He mentioned that, following agreement between 
the Home Country and Australia for the provision 
of flying-boat harbours in Australia, it was hoped 
to have sufficient equipment available for flying- 
boats to be operating through to Australia early 
next summer. Mr. Hudson Fysh added that, as 
soon as the England-Australia flying-boat service 
was fully established, the “* all-first-class-mails-by- 
air ’’ scheme would be brought into operation on 
the route. An immediate result of the operation of 
flying-boats to Australia would be the shortening 
of the time occupied by a Southampton-Brisbane 
air journey from 12 to 10 davs; while further 
accelerations would become possible as facilities for 
night-flying were made available. 

Apropos the above news, it is interesting to note 
that an important meteorological conference, 
attended by representatives of Great Britain, 
Australia and New Zealand, is now in progress in 
New Zealand with a view to studving and co- 
ordinating weather reporting and forecasting in 
south and south-west Pacific zones. Meteorological 
stations already exist in these regions, but from a 
flying view-point there is need for an amplification 
and extension of facilities, while it is also thought 
desirable to obtain further data as to the move- 
ments of typhoons, and as to general conditions 
as they would affect the operation of air services in 
the south and south-west Pacific. 


A FINE RECORD 

One of the veteran ‘‘ million-mile ’’ pilots of 
Imperial Airways, Captain H. H. Horsey, has just 
completed his coming of age as an aeronlane pilot. 
Since, twenty-one years ago, he made his first 
flight, this pioneer has flown nearly 1,400,000 miles 
and has spent 13,000 hours in the air. After serv- 
ing with the R.N.A.S. during the Great War, 
Captain Horsey became a pilot with the pioneer 
British Marine Air Navigation Company. Then, 
when that organisation was merged with Imperial 
Airways, Captain Horsey became one of the Com- 
pany’s first pilots. Since then he has flown 
Imperial Airwavs air-liners on many parts of the 
European and Empire routes, and it is his boast 
that he has handled everv tvpe of aircraft—land- 
plane and filving-boat—which the Company has 
had in operation. 

Clients abroad who wish to have suits made by 
tailors in the West-End of London often ask, nowa- 
days, for patterns to be sent out to them by air. 


Then, when a choice has been effected, and a suit 
has been made, the suit is often rushed out by air 
to the client for a special fitting before it is finished 
off finally. An increasing use is being made of 
air-lines for the dispatch of feminine fashion-goods 
of all kinds. Hats and costumes, representing the 
latest vogue, now travel by air not only on the 
Continental routes but also along the flying ser- 
vices to destinations all over the Empire, reaching 
their destinations in a matter of days, as compared 
with weeks by surface transport. Urgently-needed 
sports goods, such as golf-clubs, tennis racquets, 
rifles, and other equipment, are also sent out by air 
from England to stations along the Empire routes. 


Freight transport on the Empire’s air-lines has 
already assumed many curious forms. One strange 
development has been the use of the air facilities 
for the despatch to England of native handicrafts. 
The articles are sent home by air as souvenirs; 
and, as they are often of a fragile, easily-damaged 
nature, it has been found they travel with far 
greater safety by the flying routes. Another fact 
of a rather similar kind concerns the growing use 
made of air despatch for the carriage of pictures, 
antiques, and valuable specimens of china and other 
articles collected by connoisseurs. Such consign- 
ments travel by air not only between England and 
the Continent, but also over the long-distance 
Empire routes. There was a case, for example, 
only the other day, of a consignment containing 
some rare vases and other specimens which went 
right through by air from England to Australia. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR ROUTE 

Further rapid progress is reported in the installa- 
tion of wireless equipment along the trans-Canada 
air-mail route which is to operate between Halifax 
and Vancouver. Approximately 100 main and 
intermediate alighting-grounds are being provided 
on this great route, which is being organised with 
wireless, meteorology, and light-beacons, so as to 
perinit services to operate bv night as well as day. 
The wireless equipment includes the establishment 
of special radio-beacons at points high among the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Many unusual tasks fall to the lot of modern 
commercial aviation; but one of the oddest deals 
with tests made to throw light on how insect pests, 
likely to cause damage to trees or crops, may be 
air-borne from one locality to another in wind- 
currents having an upward trend. In connection 
with such researches, and in order to obtain insect- 
life specimens from the air, special nets of 
extremely fine-mesh gauze, with pads at the end 
of them on which specimens are retained, are towed 
behind aeroplanes. In this way specimens not 
only of insect life, but also of minute particles of 
vegetable matter, can be obtained from different 
altitudes for laboratory purposes. 

Residents in an hotel in a remote, far-northern 
part of Australia now enjoy a Sunday’s dinner 
which comes to them bv air. The proprietor has, 
it appears, arranged with a catering firm, located at 
a point more than 1,000 miles awav, to put various 
items of the menu on an aircraft leaving every 
Saturday, and this machine reaches an aerodrome 
near the hotel on Sunday, just in time for the food 
to be cooked for dinner. 
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Letters to the Editor 


SOUTH-WEST DURHAM’S 
NEEDS 


Sir,—You, Sir, and your readers directly and 
indirectly during the last three years have shown 
a practical sympathy and interest in the Distressed 
Area of South-West Durham which has been of 
very real help to hundreds of families in our dis- 
trict. Our appeal for money and_ clothing 
announced each year has met with a very generous 
response. During the last three years over 1,200 
parcels of clothing have been received and dis- 
tributed and over £500 in cash received and put to 
good use in every case. Unhappily the need for 
still further help in our district is, if anything, 
more pressing than ever, and once again we look 
forward to the understanding sympathy and 
practical help from your readers. We would add 
that this Appeal is issued with the authority and 
approval of the Right Rev. the Bishop of Jarrow, 
acting on behalf of the Community Service 
Council for Durham County, and Mrs. Gordon, 
Chairman of the South-West Durham area of the 
Personal Service League. 

As the briefest possible outline of the work 
which we are undertaking in conjunction with the 
services mentioned above, we would add that the 
money received is handed over to the Social Service 
Centres for Christmas meals and parties for 
children of the unemployed generally, and for the 
purchase of blankets, clothing and boots. In the 
latter case, we allotted £45 from last year’s results 
to the purchase of 109 pairs of boots for boys and 
girls undertaking training at the Junior Instruc- 
tion Centre. Parcels of clothing are distributed 
mainly to the Personal Service League Centres in 
the district, and occasionally to the Nursing 
Services or Social Centres in the area. We can 
usefully employ 1,000 parcels of clothing and 
£1,000 in cash. Will you, Sir, and your generous 
readers again come to our help as you have done 
in past years? 

May we request your readers to address their 
parcels and donations to—Ernest H. Taylor, 
Managing Director, Joseph Lingford & Son, Ltd., 
The Model Factory, Bishop Auckland, Co. 
Durham. 

Per Pro Joseph Lingford & Son, Ltd., 
E. H. Taytor, 
Managing Director. 


P.S.—Our Company undertakes all the distribu- 
tion costs incurred and guarantees that all money 
received will be distributed in full without deduc- 
tion—an auditor’s certificate, as in previous years, 
will be sent to each subscriber at the end of the 
winter season. 


CROSSWORDS 


Sir,—I would like to say how much I appreciate 
the Saturday Review each week. I have taken it 
now for several years and think it an excellent 
paper. Could you, however, possibly manage to 
have a crossword puzzle each week as well? | 


COMPANY MEETING 


BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH 
AMERICA 


_ seventy-fifth ordinary meeting of the Bank of 

London and South America, Ltd., was held on 
Tuesday, in London. 

The Right Hon. Lord Wardington (the chairman) in 
the course of his speech said :— 

The balance sheet and profit and loss account this 
year is comparable with that of last year. The total of 
£79,000,000 is higher by £5,000,000 than that of last year, 
and whilst this in part is due to the slightly improved 
values of some of the currencies 1 am glad to say that 
it results in a greater degree from an all-round increase 
in the general business of the Bank. Interest and com- 
mission rates, however, continue at a low level and 
competition for banking business is increasingly keen. 

Charges have risen by £532,000, to a total of £1,348,000, 
but on the other hand gross profits are up by £742,000, 
the total being £1,827,000, and the net result is an im- 
provement in the Bank’s earning capacity of some 
£210,000 in the year, the net profit being £462,074, as 
compared with £252,850 last year. 

Your board, therefore, are glad to be able to recommend 
on this occasion the payment of a dividend of 5 per cent. 
per annum, subject to income tax. 

Having dealt with conditions in the South American 
republics, he continued :— 

In spite of political and economic uncertainties outside 
our control our business shows signs of increasing 
prosperity. The volume of business, as you know, has 
developed very considerably as compared with two years 
ago; the improvements in our organisation consequent 
on this development, the economies which we have 
already effected, and which we hope still further to 
effect, the recoveries of old bad debts, which are sub- 
stantial and satisfactory, are all matters for congratula- 
tion, and reflect the greatest credit on your general 
manager and his able staff both here and abroad. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
and a resolution was passed authorising the conversion 
of the shares into stock. 


know space is very crowded, but I should be very 
pleased if you could introduce one. 
Wishing the Journal every success. 


REGINALD MOSELY. 


THE OLD SCHOOL TIE 


Sir,—I quite agree with the writer in your last 
issue when he says the joke about the old school 
tie has ‘* worn very thin.’’ But I think he is more 
than a little optimistic in expressing the belief that 
it will be difficult for the joke to go on. 

So long as human nature remains as it is, so long 
must envy go on producing its ‘‘ inferiority com- 
plex ’’ which dissembles feelings of insignificance 
by a show of contempt for an education and culture 
beyond its reach. 

It is a pity that these incessant jeers about the 
‘‘ old school tie ’’ have succeeded in producing a 
certain reluctance to sport it, a sort of inversion of, 
the Public School ideas of ‘* good form ’’—the 
spirit that shrinks from anything ostentatious. 

Had everyone entitled to wear the old school tie 
gone on wearing it, oblivious of the foolish outcry 
against it, the poor joke might have quickly died. 
But there is nothing that succeeds like success, and 
because the jeers seem to have had their effect in 
making the old school tie less popular than of yore, 
they are likely to go on till the tie is no longer 
worn by anyone. 


Cromwell-road. Pusiic SCHOOL. 
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Your Investments 


SUPPLY, DEMAND, AND 
THE INVESTOR 


ib the past, the downward swing of the ‘‘ trade- 

cycle’ has merely been the automatic means 
of adjusting supply to demand when production 
had over-reached the mark. Now, in America, we 
have obvious indications of a setback in business, 
and pessimists on both sides of the Atlantic are 
hailing it as the return to depression in accord- 
ance with the time-honoured trade-cycle idea. 
Surely this is an early day for the break in 
prosperity, since recovery in America did not get 
under way until late in 1935. Those who talk 
glibly of ‘* trade-cycles ’’ are overlooking the fact 
that the old laissez-faire economic system, with its 
automatic safeguards and controls and all the 
advantages and drawbacks that an automatic 
system is bound to possess, has given way to 
Governmental control the world over. In some 
countries this has been exercised more wisely than 
in others. U.S.A. rarely does things by halves, 
and thus control in all forms has run such a riot 
as to destroy confidence of business men, large 
and small. This is quite a different thing from 
a downswing of the ‘‘ trade cycle,’’ though confi- 
dence is more difficult to restore than to destroy. 
If U.S.A. allows her business men to have a little 
more say in their own affairs instead of building 
up a bureaucracy which puts even Whitehall to 
shame, recovery in the States will quickly be 
resumed. 

CONTROL OF SUPPLIES. 

Only a month or two ago the world’s leading 
producing industries were working to capacity. 
Steel manufacturers in the States were working up 
to nearly 90 per cent. of capacity. In this country, 
as last month’s record output shows, they are still 
working full time. Production of Tin was prac- 
tically unrestricted, and this was also the case with 
copper. Rubber was being produced up to 90 per 
cent. of standard, and the Dutch East Indies were, 
in fact, exporting as much as they could produce. 
Now already we have steel production in America 
down to under 30 per cent. of capacity. The Tin 
production allowance has been cut from 110 per 
cent. of standard to 70 per cent., Rubber from 90 
per cent. to 70 per cent., and Copper by about 25 
per cent. It is true that stocks of these commodi- 
ties have been growing in recent months, but manu- 
facturers have been going short of supplies in 
anticipation of lower prices. A revival of U.S. 
consumption which would quickly follow the return 
of confidence there would bring about a minor 
commodity boom something like that of last spring. 
It certainly appears that the process of adjusting 
supplies to reduced sales has proceeded far enough 


to forestall any ill-effects from shrinkage of 
demand. Economic ‘‘ planning ’’ is facing its first 
real test, and there seems no reason why it should 
fail when lack of confidence is the world’s sole 
malady. 
ARGENTINE RAILS 

News that the British-owned railways in Argen- 
tina are to get some concession in higher freight 
rates to offset dearer labour and working costs will 
be welcome to the stockholders. Last year the 
railways made considerable progress, and but for 
the exchange factor the record movement of Argen- 
tine crops would have proved highly profitable to 
the British proprietors. Until the exchange ques- 
tion is satisfactorily settled, and this is difficult 
to visualise, the ordinary stocks of the companies 


seem very far removed from a resumption of 
dividends. 


Rapio PRIcE-CUTTING 

The radio manufacturing industry has always 
been subject to fits of vicious price-cutting, and so 
one of the most prosperous companies in this 
group, E. K. Cole, is paying no interim dividend, 
as against 12} per cent. a year ago. The shares 
have been severely affected, falling this year from 
23s. 3d. to 6s. The company’s strong position 
relatively to others in the group makes it appear 
that the fall has been overdone. It discounts a 
drop in the dividend from 30 to under 10 per cent. 
for the year. 


TIN AND TIN SHARES 

The drastic ‘‘ cut ’’ in the Tin quota from 110 
to 70 per cent. shows how far the International 
Committee is prepared to go to stem the fall in the 
price of the metal. The response has been a rise 
to £200 per ton. At this level the producers can 
all make substantial profits, even on the lower 
quota. Tin shares have remained out of favour 
ever since the Restriction Scheme came into being, 
and, though Tin-mining is a speculative business 
in the extreme, yields of up to 12 and 14 per cent. 
seem to discount the risks attaching to the shares 
more than sufficiently. The chances of Siamese 
Tin Syndicate are particularly bright, as this com- 
pany is less affected than the Malayan concerns by 
the working of the Restriction Scheme. At 26s. 
the 5s. units are a very sound investment. 


CARRERAS 

Though net profits of Carreras, Ltd., increased 
last year from £1,146,843 to £1,204,637, reduction 
of the distribution from 45 to 35 per cent., paid on 
the larger capital as increased by last year’s 40 
per cent. share bonus, appeared to disappoint the 
market. The balance-sheet showed a stronger 
liquid position than ever, and the £1 shares at 7 
and the 2s. 6d. ‘‘ B”’ shares at 19s. 6d. ex the 
dividend look cheap. The yield, on the basis of 
the 35 per cent. dividend, is about 44 per cent. 
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JOIN The Navy League NOW 


The Navy League is the only Organisation whose object is to urge the vital 
importance of Sea Power to the British Empire. All patriotic citizens 
should therefore give it their moral and financial support. 


as a member of the League, please 
communicate with the General Secretary, The Navy League, Grand Buildings, 


Trafalgar-square, London, W.C.2. 


HOTELS 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3; Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon Guest 
House, Magdulen Road. Tel. 2086. 
Nicely situated, with garden, near sea 
and shops. Good cooking. Assured quiet 
and comfort. From 3 guineas. Specia 
Winter terms. 
(HOVE).-—-NEW IMPERIAL 
OTEL, First Avenue. Ovorigoking 
sea a lawns. Comfortable residentia 
hotel. LIFT. Central Heating, etc. Vita 
un oa From 4 guineas. pecial 
residential terms. 


UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 

Family and ye Hotel. Special 

Winter terms from 2 . per week. Golf, 
boating, fishing, 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — 

Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., Pens., 

from 5 gns.___Lun., 3/6; Din., Golf, 
fishing, tennis. 


UNDEE. the Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 5059. 
ORANGE HOUSE 
Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; 
3 mins. to Sea and Leas Cliff Hall. Excel: 
lent table. “* Not larve but everything of 
the best.’’—3-4 qns. Winter, 2 gns.—Prop., 
Miss Sykes of the Olio Cookery Book. 
AIGNTON, DEVON. — Fatal. 
Marine Drive. Bed., Rec., 3: 
from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 an during Binoy 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 
ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 
100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 
from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., om 
Gurden. 


pe. — Squadron Hotel. 

, 20: Rec., 2. Pens., from 3} gns. 

1 omy “from Pier. Golf, tennis, bowls, 
and bathing. Cocktail bar.’ Fully licensed. 
IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel, Sea 

5 Pens., 64 to 8 gns. 

Bathing, tennis, 


: Rec 
W.E., inclusive 3 days. 
golf, 


LONDON. 


LEXANDRA COURT Hotel, Finsbury 
Park, London, N.4. 100 Bedrooms, 
with H. & C. running water; excellent 
Cuisine. Ideal for permanent residence. 
New dance floor: large comfortable lounges. 
Terms: Bedroom, Breakfast and Dinner, 
from £2 to 24} guineas per week; Bedroom 
and breakfast, 6/6 per day. or from 30/- 
y. Resident roprietors. Stamford 
i 


TTRACTIVELY Furnished Service 
Flatlets. Every convenience. Meals 
optional. Near Bus, Tube and Park. 
el.: Bayswater 0558. 15, Palace Court, W.2. 


ED-SITTING ROOMS—26, Upper 
Bedford Place, Room and 
Breakfast 35/- per week. & Cc. ann 
all rooms. International. oe 


ERKSHIRE HOUSE HOTEL, 
tord Street, Russell Square. Most 
central for business or 
and Bkfst., 5/6. 30/-. 
& C. all rooms. Conteal 


HOTEL, Southampton 
w, W.C.1, near British Museum 
330 Visitors. Room, Buth and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, 9/6. 


One HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place. 

C.1. Near Euston and King’s Cross 

Sixtions Accom. 230 guests. Room, Bath, 
and Table d'Hote 8/6. 


OTHERINGAY,” 17, Gordon street, 
W.C.1, Euston. Bed & Break: 


& C. bed Mrs. 
Lacey. Tei.: Euston $386, 


69, Gower Street, W.C.1. 

-, 6/6; 2 guineas per week. 

& C. water in all rooms. 

rop., “The Misses Evans.” Phene : 
Museum 5761. 


amt ARCH, 19, Cambridge Terrace, 
W.2 m Bkst, from 25/- 

Clean, & Warm & 

running water in all rooms. Tel. Padd. 8500, 


N* HOTELS—(opposite Russell 
ahi a Tube Station)—47-48, Bernard 
me H. & C. Water. 
B., from 6/- per day; reduction 

weekly. Telephone: 5420, 


AT 45 (PADD. 3961) & 48 (PADD. 8994). 
FOLK HYDE PAR 
W.2.—DIV ROOMS, in quiet 
square; ‘ie all modern con- 
veniences: service. and Break‘ast, = 
30/- to £3 3/-; some private baths. 
minute from bas, Tube, and Paddington 
Station.—Resident owners. 


CIRCUS, 5 mins.—SERVICE 
LATLETS, Meals optional. Room 
and Breakfast from 30/-. Running water 
rooms.—Miss Wild, 10, Colosseum Ter- 

race, Albany Street, N.W.i. Euston 3519. 


ORTLAND RESIDENTIAL HOTEL, 


Portland Rise, Park, N.4. 
ee ate in every respect 

603. Reduction sharing. Gardens, tennis 
ing-pong, cards, dance-band. Reduced 
arage rates. a ns ground free. Tubes, 
trams. buses City and End. Send for 
brochure. Stam‘ord Hill 34 Also 
smartly furnished, fully serviced, Flatlets 
end Rooms. 


ESIDENTIAL APARTMENTS — 
HORFOLE HYDE PARK, 
Tel.: Pad. B. 30/- p 
Divan room with cold water, 
redecorated. Prop.: M. Jones. 


USSELL SQUARE.—Clevedon Hones, 

1, 2 and 3, Upper Bedford PI. C.1. 

Bd -res. fr. 2} gns., partial 2 gns. Bed, 
b’fast from 5s. 6d. Highly recom. Mus. 4096. 


HAFTESBURY Great St. 
Andrew Street, W.C.2; 2 minutes 
Leicester Square Tube. 250 H.& 
C. ater. Room, Bath, Breakfast, 7/6; 
Double, 13/6. 


OUTH KENSINGTON—at Ten 

Harrington Gardens. Tel.: Fla 8701. 

Attractive furnished fiatlets; every comfort 
and convenience. Meals optional. 


AVISTOCK CLUB.—37-40, Tavistock 
square, W.C. Accom.: 82 Gentlemen 
Members. | Room and Bkft. el 6 to 45/-, 
Full Board 24 gns. to #} ns. _Country 
Meinbers 6/6 per night. gC C. all rooms. 
Quiet and central. 


Ww. 1 12, BEDFORD PLACE. 

° Adj. Bloomsbury _Square. 

Modern Divan Rooms for Gents. & C. 

Basins; in superior house. Every comfort. 

or and Service. From 32/6 p.w. Phone: 
us. 1. 


W. .*. 1. 75, GOWER STREET. 
very central. kist. from 6d. 


Fanning in all rooms. Prop. : Wistes 
J. . L. Gardner. Tel.: Mus, 2141, 


1 Nr. RUSSELL SQUARE.— 
Modern Bed-Sit. wages. 
Own Gas Cooker, Bat 


Rooms. Single, 15/-; Double. £1. ms 
ima7, Regent Square. Tel.: Ter. 4111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


pas. AIR LEAGUE OF THE BRITISH 

PIRE demands parity as Britain's 
standard of air strength, | proclaims its 
faith in air defence and works to that end. 
If these are your views, become a member 
and help the work aleng. Write Sec.- 
General, 209a, Maxwell House, Arundel 
Street, London, W.C.2. 


OUNTRY HOUSE ON FRENCH 
RIVIERA. English Owners receive 
ts and also let small service suites. 
rivate Car, Sunny. eltered position 
with unequalled view. Numerous references. 
ler. Ordre. Something anite different. 
Interview Lordon arrangeable. Inquiries, 
18, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


THE 


18/20, York Buildings, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

12 months 30/- (Postage included). | 
To the Publisher, The Saturday Review,” 
Adelphi, London, | 
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ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 


Address 


please send to me weekly ‘‘ The Satusday Commencing with next tissue, please deliver 

Review,” for a period of ......... dct months, to me each week a copy oj ‘‘ The Saturday 

for which I enclose remittance for .................. Review,’ published at 6d. 


Published by Co. Co., 15-90. 20. Tork ork Bull dings, Adel Adelphi hi, London. 
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